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President's  Message 

Dear  PAN  Members: 

As  I attend  the  majority  of  coin  shows  as  an 
"early  bird"  - a term  for  a dealer  walking  the 
floor  - I have  made  some  observations  "from 
the  other  side  of  the  table."  Here  are  some  DO's 
and  DONT's  that  may  make  your  next  show 
more  pleasant: 

FOR  COLLECTORS: 

1)  Don't  ask  to  look  at  more  than  one  item  at  a 
time,  unless  you  are  comparing  two  coins  of  the 
same  grade  and  type.  This  way,  the  dealer  doesn't  have  to  remember 
how  many  coins  you  have  out  of  his  case  if  another  customer  also 
wants  to  look  at  a coin. 

2)  At  larger  shows  especially,  don't  expect  the  dealer  to  answer  endless 
questions  or  hear  your  whole  life  story.  He  has  work  to  do. 

3)  Do  NOT  ask  the  dealer  to  look  at  his  complete  stock  of  a certain  type 
because  you  are  searching  for  varieties.  ASK  first,  and  if  he  declines, 
don't  feel  offended.  His  time  is  much  too  valuable  to  help  you  "cherry 
pick"  his  inventory.  It  is  just  plain  rude. 

4)  If  you  don't  see  the  exact  coin,  grade  - or  country  - you  are  looking 
for  in  his  cases,  ALWAYS  ask  the  dealer  if  he  has  the  coin  you  want. 
Chances  are  it  could  be  in  his  extra  stock  boxes  behind  the  table.  A 
dealer  has  just  a limited  amount  of  room  to  display  at  a show. 

5)  If  you  want  your  hobby  to  be  more  than  just  items  in  a book  or 
binder,  attend  all  meetings  and  talks  offered,  join  your  local  club,  and 
include  reference  books  as  a "MUST"  for  your  hobby  fulfillment. 

6)  If  you  happen  to  walk  up  to  a table  when  the  dealer  is  eating  his 
lunch,  give  him  a couple  of  minutes  to  enjoy  his  "break."  He  may  not 
get  another  chance  to  to  relax  until  the  end  of  the  day. 

FOR  DEALERS: 

1)  Take  a little  time  out  at  every  show  to  talk  to  young  or  new 
collectors.  You  may  not  make  a sale  right  now  - but  they  will 
remember  you  in  years  to  come  when  they  are  ready  to  buy. 

2)  Try  to  greet  everyone  who  stops  at  your  table.  Just  saying  "Hi!"  could 
start  a great  new  business  relationship. 
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3)  Want  to  increase  your  sales?  A sure  bet:  Put  all  of  your  coins  in 
clean  2X2's  and  all  your  paper  money  in  clean  currency  holders.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  the  mall  when  they  had  scratched  and  dirty 
containers  for  their  merchandise? 

4)  Always  compliment  the  bourse  chairman  on  a job  well  done.  (John 
told  me  to  say  that.) 

As  the  saying  goes  - treat  others  as  you  would  want  to  be  treated.  If  you 
are  a dealer  who  is  rude  and  short  with  everyone,  chances  are  that  you 
will  not  sell  very  much.  If  you  are  a collector  who  is  rude  and 
annoying,  chances  are  you  have  a lot  of  holes  in  your  albums. 

And  always,  always  give  a second  chance.  The  dealer  who  may  have 
seemed  a little  gruff  the  last  time  you  saw  him  could  have  been  very 
busy  - figuring  out  a deal.  . .looking  for  a misplaced  coin.  . .or  had 
countless  other  things  on  his  mind,  and  really  wasn't  focusing  on  you. 
Give  him  another  "shot."  You  may  be  very  glad  you  did. 

★ ★****★*******★★★★★★* 

I was  writing  this  while  anticipating  our  21st  annual  PAN  Coin  Show. 
Fall  foliage  should  be  at  its  peak  during  our  show  - and  with  the  spec- 
tacular view  from  the  front  windows,  we  shouldn't  be  disappointed. 
We  again  have  a fine  group  of  dealers  coming  from  many  states  — and 
we  also  welcome  to  our  show  Paul  Gilkes  from  COIN  WORLD. 
(Editor's  Note:  He  wrote  a couple  great  PAN  stories  in  the  11/15  issue!) 

At  the  show,  we're  announcing  exciting  new  ideas  to  promote  the 
hobby  - including  a series  of  collector  cards  featuring  coin  photos  and 
information  (to  be  issued  to  young  collectors  over  the  next  two  years  . 

And  we  plan  to  hold  two  more  "Coins  4 Kids"  programs  at  area  shows  - 
in  addition  to  those  held  at  PAN  Shows.  The  first  will  be  at  the 
SOUTH  HILLS  COIN  SHOW,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  on  February  5,  2000  - 
at  1 p.m.  The  second  will  be  at  the  INDIANA,  PA  COIN  SHOW,  at  the 
Best  Western,  on  March  11,  2000  - also  at  1 p.m.  Flyers  announcing 
these  meetings  are  available  from  the  respective  coin  clubs. 

PAN  will  also  be  sending  books  on  coin  collecting  to  major  libraries 
across  Pennsylvania. 

We're  working  hard  to  help  collectors  - including  you  - get  more  out  of 
our  favorite  hobby! 
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Happy  Collecting! 

Kathy  Sarosi 
President 


MONEY  TALKS:  The  Numismatic  Radio  Show 


MONEY  TALKS  is  a one-minute  radio 
spot  produced  by  the  A.N.A.  in 
Colorado  Springs.  They  run  daily,  and 
each  covers  a different  topic  related 
to  coins,  medals,  tokens  or  paper 
money.  It  began  on  Public  Radio  in 
199Z,  and  now  teaches  more  than  500 
stations  across  the  United  States. 


This  one  was  broadcast  Dec.  15,  1997. 

COINAGE  OF 

THE  ESPERANTO  LEAGOE 

by  Chris  Shappell 

Doctor  L.L.  Zamenhof.  Not  your  euery- 
day  household  name  - and  neither  is 
the  uniuersal  language  he  tried  to  talk 
the  uiorld  into  speaking.  It  mas  De- 
cember 15,  1859  that  the  good  doctor 
mas  born.  Rnd  euen  though  his  uniuer- 
sal language,  “Esperanto,”  is  nearly 
forgotten  today,  there’s  still  a fascin- 
ating story  to  tell. 

Dr.  Zamenhof  mas  born  in  Russian- 
occupied  Poland  In  1859.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  promoting  tolerance,  mainly 
through  his  uniuersal  language. 

Rt  the  age  of  28,  he  published  a text- 
book under  the  pseudonym  “Dr.  Esper- 
anto,” meaning,  “one  mho  hopes.”  The 
book  explained  the  language  that  he 
had  created  and  only  he  and  his  mife 
spoke.  But  30  years  later,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  more  than  8 million 
people  mere  speaking  it. 

Zamenhof  translated  the  Did  Testa- 
ment Into  Esperanto  - and  also  morks 
by  Dickens,  Shakespeare  and  dozens  of 
others.  For  a time,  there  euen  mere 
dally  international  radio  broadcasts  in 
Esperanto. 

For  all  of  you  struggling  to  learn  a sec- 


If you’d  like  to  hear  the  show  on  your 
local  airwaves,  write  to  your  public 
broadcasting  station  and  request 
MONEY  TALKS.  It’s  provided  free  of 
charge.  For  info,  contact:  Education 
Director,  American  Numismatic  Assn., 
818  North  Cascade  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs, 
CO  80903.  (Phone  (719)  632-2646) 


ond  language,  think  about  this:  some 
linguists  estimate  that  Eseranto  is  as 
much  as  20  times  easier  to  learn  than 
any  other  language. 

Coin  collectors  don’t  need  to  speak  Es- 
peranto to  omn  a piece  of  the  lan- 
guage.The  Esperanto  League  has  issued 
tmo  series  of  coins,  mostly  for  collect- 
ors. The  first  siluer  coins  mere  made  in 
1912  - picturing  Dr.  Zamenhof  on  one 
side,  and  a shield  on  the  other.  These 
coins  mere  giuen  ualues  in  “Spesmillo” 
- and  you’ll  need  to  speak  Esperanto  to 
knom  horn  much  that  is!  But  in  English, 
collectors  pay  betmeen  $35  and  $150 
for  the  coin,  depending  on  its  condi- 
tion. R second  series  mas  produced  in 
1959,  ualued  in  “SteloJ.”  These  coins 
feature  designs  of  a shield,  globe,  or 
Dr.  Zamenhof  on  one  side,  and  a star  on 
the  other. 

Don’t  try  to  spend  any  of  these  coins, 
though  - at  least,  not  until  more  of  the 
morld  is  speaking  Esperanto! 

This  has  been  “Money  Talks.”  Today’s 
program  mas  mritten  by  Chris  Shappell 
and  undermritten  by  liJhitman  Coin 
Products,  a diuision  of  Golden  Books, 
the  leading  publisher  of  coin  reference 
books  since  1941.  “Money  Talks”  is  a 
copyrighted  production  of  the 
Rmerican  Numismatic  Rssn.,  818  North 
Cascade  Ruenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado  80903,  719/632-  2646  ana  @ 
money.org,  http:  //mmm.  money,  org 
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HNOTHER  GRERT  PRN  SHOLR 


Yes,  it  was  another  great  PAN  Show. 
The  21st  Annual  Coin  Convention  of 
the  PA.  Assn,  of  Numismatists,  held 
at  the  Pittsburgh  ExpoMart  in  Mon- 
roeville, PA,  October  22,  23  & 24, 
1999  had  130  dealer  tables  - with 
the  dealers  coming  from  as  far  away 
as  Florida,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota...even  Washington  and  Cal- 
ifornia - and,  of  course,  many  states 
in  between. 

Coins  4 Kids 

Several  educational  programs  were 
held  - as  at  all  PAN  Shows  - but 
again,  the  most  successful  was  the 
“Coins  4 Kids”  seminar  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  We  didn’t  count  the 
crowd,  but  the  meeting  room  was 
full,  with  about  50  kids  and  parents, 
and  the  youngsters  were  again 
treated  very  well  with  giveaways  of 
“goody  bags”  (stuffed  with  coins  and 
coin  supplies),  books  about  collect- 
ing, and  a special  treat  this  time  - 
two  outstanding  guest  speakers. 

Speaking  at  the  Coins  4 Kids  seminar 
- as  well  as  the  Saturday  evening 
banquet  - were  J.S.G.  Boggs,  the 
famous  money  artist,  as  well  as 
rhomas  R.  Hipschen,  engraver  from 
ihe  U.S.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Priming,  who  did  the  portraits  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Ulysses  Grant 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  engraved  on 
the  new  $100,  $50  and  $20  notes. 


Pictured  at  the  banquet  are  special 
guests,  '^'homas  R.  Hipschen,  en- 
graver oi’  portraits  on  U.S.  money 
(at  left),  and  “money  artist”  Boggs. 

Money  Artist  Boggs 
Boggs,  who  now  lives  m Florida,  had 
his  very  first  coin  show  appearance 
at  the  PAN  Show  in  1993  - and  since 
then  has  appeared  at  the  ANA,  FUN 
and  many  other  major  shows  in  the 
U.S.  If  you’re  not  familiar  with  his 
work,  Boggs  draws  intricate  ren- 
ditions of  U.S.  paper  money  (and 
that  of  other  countries,  as  well)  - 
but  with  subtle  differences.  For 
example,  one  of  his  notes  is  likely  to 
be  uniface  - and  boasts  whimsical 
variations  on  the  real  thing  (such  as 
different  wording  or  signatures).  If 
there’s  a federal  building  on  the  real 
note,  his  “currency”  is  likely  to  show 
a different  building. 
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Boggs  is  clearly  testing  the  limits  of 
the  counterfeiting  laws  - and  he 
himself  says  he  is  exploring  the 
meaning  of  “money.”  His  background 
includes  many  arrests  - by  several 
governments  - but  no  convictions  as 
a counterfeiter. 

Boggs  had  the  youngsters  (as  well  as 
their  parents  and  other  collectors)  at 
the  Coins  4 Kids  meeting  scratching 
their  heads  when  he  asked  a few 
basic  questions  about  money. 

What  Makes  it  “Money” 
Boggs  related  a story  about  his 
dining  out  in  Oregon  recently.  He 
ate  a hamburger,  priced  at  $3. 
Then,  when  it  came  time  to  pay, 
he  pulled  out  one  of  his  creations,  a 
$1000  Boggs  note.  He  said  to  the 
waitress  that  she  could  accept  his 
artwork  for  the  transaction  - giving 
him  the  change  of  $997,  just  as 
would  be  done  with  a “real”  $1000 
bill. 

Or,  he  added,  he  could  give  her  a 
“real”  U.S.  note  for  the  hamburger. 
(Often,  when  such  a transaction  is 
made,  the  person  accepting  Boggs’ 
“artistry”  finds  he  can  soon  sell  it  for 
considerably  more  than  he  paid.) 

In  most  such  cases,  the  vendor  says 
he/she  prefers  the  “real”  U.S. 
money  - and  that’s  the  end  of  the 
transaction.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  waitress  went  away  for  some 
time  (It  turns  out  she  was  borrow- 


ing money  from  the  proprietor),  and 
when  she  returned,  she  took  the 
Boggs  note  and  gave  him  the 
“change” of $997. 

“What’s  the  Difference?” 

At  the  Coins  4 Kids  meeting,  Boggs 
then  held  up  a “real”  U.S.  $1  note  as 
well  as  a “real”  $100  note  (both  of 
which  he’d  received  in  change  for 
selling  his  artistry  of  a $1000  note). 

“Now,  what’s  the  difference?”  he 
asked. 

“I’ve  already  demonstrated  that  my 
work  of  art  was  worth  $1000  - to 
that  waitress,  at  least  - but  here  are 
two  pieces  of  paper  from  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  - a $1 
note  and  a $100  note,  both  very 
much  the  same,  costing  about  the 
same  to  produce,  and  printed  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper.  . .but  why 
is  one  worth  100  times  the  other?” 

The  Answer? 

After  a pause,  one  youngster  said, 
uncertainly,  “Because  it  has  more 
zeros?” 

After  more  uncertainty  by  the 
crowd,  one  of  the  adults  said,  “The 
note  has  printed  on  it.  This  note  is 
legal  tender  for  aU  debts,  public  and 
private’  - so  maybe  that’s  a clue.” 

The  assembled  youngsters  and 
adults  finally  agreed  that  a $100 
U.S.  note  is  worth  100  times  the  $1 
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U.S.  note  simply  because  our  gov- 
ernment says  so.  . .and  we  trust  our 
government! 

The  BEP^s  Thomas  Hipschen 
Next,  Tom  Hipschen,  engraver  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, told  about  how  he  engraves  the 
portraits  to  appear  on  U.S.  currency. 
It’s  a slow  and  tedious  job,  he  said, 
and  those  doing  such  work  require 
many  years  of  apprenticeship.  He 
has  been  on  the  job  at  the  BEP  for 
about  30  years. 

He  added,  however,  that  various 
modern  techniques  - such  as  chem- 
ical etching  - are  being  utilized  to 
help  speed  up  the  process. 

New  U.S.  Notes  Coming 
Asked  whether  we  would  soon  see 
additional  changes  in  currency  - on 
the  $10  and  $5  notes  - Mr.  Hipschen 
said  that  both  of  those  denomina- 
tions are  being  printed  right  now! 

It  was  fascinating  to  hear  from  both 
Boggs  and  Hipschen,  coming  from 
two  very  different  worlds.  And  it 
was  also  interesting  to  see  them 
appearing  together,  at  both  the 
Coins  4 Kids  seminar  and  at  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet. 

Incidentally,  our  popular  “Coins  4 
Kids”  programs  are  now  being 
expanded,  fhat  is,  they  will  also  be 
done  al  two  additional  sites  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  - at  local  coin  shows. 


Additional  “Coins  4 Kids” 

The  two  added  “Coins  4 Kids” 
programs  will  be  at  the  South  Hills 
Coin  Show,  slated  for  February  5, 
2000,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  on  Fort 
Coach  Road;  and  the  Indiana,  PA 
Coin  Show,  March  11,  2000,  at  the 
Best  Western  on  Wayne  Ave.  (Each 
will  start  at  1 p.m.)  And,  of  course, 
a similar  program  for  youngsters 
will  again  be  at  the  PAN  Show, 
which  takes  place  on  May  13,  2000 
(2  p.m.)  at  Monroeville’s  ExpoMart. 

The  Banquet 

The  banquet  was  another  “winner,” 
featuring  Prime  Rib  of  Beef  or 
Orange  Roughy  (diner’s  choice)  plus 
all  the  trimmings. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  Jerry 
Kochel,  who  introduced  honored 
guests  such  as  Paul  Gi’kes  from  Coin 
World  , elongated  coin  expert  Ray 
Dillard  from  Michigan,  Hipschen  of 
the  B.E.P.,  and  money  artist  Boggs. 

Kochel  also  introduced  past  PAN 
Presidents  on  hand  - Don  Carlucci, 
John  Eshbach,  Rich  Cross  and  Wayne 
Homren  - as  well  as  our  current 
PAN  President,  Kathy  Sarosi,  who 
discussed  PAN  plans  for  2000. 
Among  those  plans:  PAN  will  be 
sending  $100  worth  of  numismatic 
books  to  29  major  libraries  across 
Pennsylvania. 

And  Jerry  Kochel  served  as  auction- 
eer, as  well,  selling  donated  items  to 
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help  swell  PAN’s  treasury.  (Confi- 
dentially, PAN  is  in  good  financial 
health  right  now,  so  the  money  isn’t 
desperately  needed,  but  banquet- 
goers  have  always  enjoyed  the 
auction  - as  they  did  this  time.) 

PAN  Auction 

There  were  15  nice  items  in  the 
auction,  ranging  from  new  Pennsyl- 
vania Quarters  (with  a note  signed 
by  Don  Carlucci,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  proposing  the  design)  to  a 
large  photo  of  Frank  Gasparro 
working  on  his  proposed  design  for 
the  new  Dollar  Coin  (featuring  a 
beautiful  Miss  Liberty).  The  auction 
netted  a total  of  $569  for  PAN’s 
treasury  - which  will  be  particularly 
helpful  in  funding  our  “Coins  4 Kids” 
and  “Coins  4 A’s”  programs. 

Back  to  the  show  itself,  it  seems 
clear  that  PAN  Conventions  are  pop- 
ular at  the  ExpoMart  in  Monroeville. 

Educational  Exhibits 
As  is  the  case  at  most  PAN  Shows, 
there  were  many  outstanding  edu- 
cational exhibits  - on  coins,  medals, 
paper  money  and  memorabilia. 

The  awards  for  competitive  exhibits 
(presented  at  the  banquet)  were 
replicas  of  1796  U.S.  coins,  produced 
al  the  Gallery  Mint  in  Arkansas, 
where  Ron  Landis  and  staff  produce 
coins  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
minted  originally  - stamped  with 
the  word  “copy,”  of  course. 


Exhibit  Winners 
“Best  in  Show”  turned  out  to  be  an 
exhibit  entitled  “25  Odds  and  Ends” 
by  John  Eshbach  - interesting  exam- 
ples of  coins  and  medals  from 
several  centuries.  2nd  place  went 
to  Wayne  Homren  for  his  display  of 
Selected  Works  of  the  Money  Artist 
J.S.G.  Boggs.  3rd  was  Jerry  Kochel’s 
exhibit  of  Walking  Liberty  Half 
Dollars. 

Named  4th  place  in  exhibits  was 
Wayne  Homren’s  “Selected  Errors  on 
U.S.  $1  Dollar  Notes.”  Dick  Duncan 
won  5 th  place  for  a modern  type  set 
of  U.S.  Gold  coins.  6th  place  went  to 
Kathy  Sarosi  for  her  exhibit  of  “1899 
Bargains”  (items  you  could  buy  100 
years  ago  for  a fraction  of  today’s 
prices). 

There  was  also  a non-competitive 
exhibit  of  Civil  War  Tokens  issued 
by  Samuel  Zahm  of  Lancaster.  This 
exhibit  was  put  together  at  last 
summer’s  ANA  seminar  on  exhib- 
iting and  judging  (with  numismatic 
materials  supplied  by  John  Eshbach) 
- a class  taught  by  Eshbach,  Jerry 
Kochel  and  ANA  Chief  Judge  Joe 
Boling.  Incidentally,  this  exhibit 
won  a 1st  place  in  its  class  at  the 
1999  ANA  Show  in  Chicago. 

The  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numis- 
matists was  clearly  another  winner! 

Now.don’l  miss  the  May,  2000  show. 
***************** 
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The  Origin  of  our  Small-Size  Currency 


Since  the  beginning  days  of  our  paper 
currency,  the  U S.  issued  large-size  paper 
money.  When  the  smaller  size  was 
considered,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  had  already  been  producing 
small  notes  for  the  Philippines. 

A Cost  Saver 

During  the  presidency  of  William  H.  Taft 
(1909-1913),  a committee  was  formed  to 
study  the  idea.  The  committee,  working 
under  Secretary  McVeigh,  responded  fav- 
orably to  the  small  notes  - stating  that  they 
would  save  costs  on  paper,  printing  and 
storage  space. 

The  Wheels  of  Progress... 

Unfortunately,  that  report  was  filed,  and 
the  administration  changed.  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  administration  was  busy  with  a 
war,  and  then  his  desire  to  promote  the 
League  of  Nations.  Then  came  Harding, 
who  “looked  like  a President”  but  was  too 


busy  with  the  ladies  - so  the  subject  came 
to  rest  with  Calvin  Coolidge  (1923-29).  In 
1925,  he  had  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Andrew  Mellon,  form  a committee  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  subject  - and  it 
was  again  approved. 

Success 

In  May,  1927,  the  recommendations  were 
accepted,  and  the  B.E.P.  was  ordered  to 
produce  small-size  notes  (same  size  as 
the  Philippine  notes),  as  we  have  today. 

The  small  bills  were  now  a reality,  and 
would  include  six  classes  of  notes.  The 
series  of  1928  was  to  include  silver  certif- 
icates, United  States  notes  (legal  tender), 
gold  certificates  and  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  and 
national  currency  notes  would  have  to 

wait  to  become  the  series  1929. 

********************* 

From  the  Currency  Club  of  Chester  County 


WANTED! 

^Western  Pennnsylvania 
Numismatic  Society  Medals 
*ANA  Medals  and  Badges 
^Autographs  Wanted 


Please  write  to: 
Don  Carlucci 
401  Meadow  Street 
Cheswick,  PA  15024 
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fl  MILLENNIUM  COLLECTION! 

by  Chick  Ambrass 


About  a year  ago,  CoinAge  maga- 
zine ran  a series  of  articles  where 
the  author  talked  about  collecting  a 
coin  from  each  of  the  last  26 
centuries.  The  author  spoke  of  coins 
that  in  his  opinion  were  indicative 
of  the  political/ economical/historical 
happenings  that  seemed  to  domin- 
ate that  particular  century. 

I enjoyed  reading  the  articles,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  next 
installment  to  learn  the  historical 
aspects  surrounding  the  coins  that 
had  been  selected. 

Fascinating  - but  Expensive? 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
coins  the  author  portrayed  were  far 
too  expensive  for  the  average 
collector.  But  I thought  the  idea  a 
building  a set  of  coins  from  each  of 
the  centuries  was  intriguing. 

So,  1 began  my  research.  1 talked 
with  collectors  of  ancients  who  are 
members  of  my  local  coin  club 
(Pittsburgh  Numismatic  Society), 
which  just  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
many  benefits  of  belonging  to  a coin 
club.  I also  browsed  through  a 
number  of  catalogues  that  1 had  ac- 
quired through  the  years. 

Part  Wav  There! 
fhen,  1 examined  my  own  collection, 
and  found  that  1 had  the  last  three 
centuries  represented  . . . and  also 


that  I had  coins  from  the  1st 
Century  B .C  . through  the  3rd 
Century  A.D.  I had  seven  centuries 
already! 

Decisions 

By  the  way,  coins  have  been  struck 
for  26  centuries,  but  1 eliminated 
the  earliest  - an  Aegean  turtle  - 
because  (1)  in  decent  condition,  this 
one  is  too  expensive  for  me,  and  (2) 
one  century  later,  a silver  Siglos  was 
much  more  affordable.  . .and  these 
two  are  very  similar  coins. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  this 
hobby  of  ours  is  that  you  can  create 
your  own  rules  about  what  you 
want  to  collect! 

An  Attainable  Goal 
After  a few  weeks  of  research,  I felt 
that  I would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
18  coins  from  the  remaining  18 
centuries  at  $100  or  less  per  coin. 
So,  I set  myself  a budget  of  $1,800 
or  less  for  these  18  corns. 

My  objective  was  NOT  to  obtains 
coins  with  great  historical  signifi- 
cance, from  any  particular  rulers  or 
countries.  I did  not  want  rare  or 
obscure  varieties,  nor  super  high- 
grade  specimens.  I decided  that  1 
wanted  coins  that  1 OOKFD  NICE! 

1'hese  coins  had  to  be  attractive  to 
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me,  and  to  my  non-numismatic 
friends  and  family,  as  well.  I 
decided  that  I wanted  to  span  the 
globe  with  coins  from  all  over  - and 
1 wanted  a variety  of  sizes,  from 
tiny  to  large.  I also  wanted  various 
metals  represented  - that  is,  silver, 
gold  and  bronze. 

Time's  at  a Premium 
In  my  personal/professional  life,  I 
own  my  own  business  and  work  six 
days  a week,  putting  in  about  50  to 
60  hours  of  work  per  week.  I have 
children,  and  they  always  have 
activities  that  I want  to  be  a part  of. 
Hence,  most  of  my  coin  collecting  is 
done  through  the  mail.  I can  pursue 
my  hobby  between  9:00  p.m.  and 
midnight  while  sitting  on  my  couch, 
drinking  a beer. 

The  Search  Begins 
Using  the  classified  section  in  my 
numismatic  periodicals  - The 
Numismatist,  CoinAge,  and  Coin 
World,  1 wrote  letters  to  a dozen  or 
so  dealers  requesting  price  lists  and 
auction  catalogues. 

Over  the  next  ten  months,  I ordered, 
returned  and  bid  on  dozens  of  coins. 
1 received  some  coins  that  were 
within  my  budget,  but  were  not  real 
attractive.  Some  of  them  were 
rather  scarce  and  within  my  budget, 
but  they  didn’t  show  up  very  well. 

Some  of  the  coins  I was  simply  not 
happy  with,  and  1 returned  them 


without  any  problem.  Some  coins 
that  1 purchased  I thought  were 
very  interesting,  but  again  they  did 
not  show  up  very  well  - however,  I 
liked  them  and  kept  them  anyway. 

Once  1 got  a coin  for  a century  that  I 
was  happy  with,  I stopped  looking 
at  those  dates  in  the  catalogues. 

One  by  one,.  I obtained  (and  elim- 
inated) centuries,  and  then  concen- 
trated on  those  stiU  outstanding. 

The  Tough  Ones 

The  centuries  that  proved  to  be  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain  in  my  price 
range  were  the  8th  through  the 
12  th  centuries.  But  they  were  out 
there,  and  it  just  took  a little  more 
patience.  It  turned  out  that  the  8 th 
and  10th  centuries  were  the 
toughest.  But  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  for  the  most  elusive  century  - 
the  10th  - I managed  to  get  a 
bronze  “Cash”  from  China,  from  the 
Late  Han  Dynasty  (947  A.D.)  - a nice 
looking  coin  - and  it  only  cost  me  $9. 
Yes,  that’s  right  - only  $9. 

A Reasonable  Total 
After  all  was  said  and  done,  I spent 
a total  of  about  $1,900  on  all  25 
coins  (not  just  the  18  that  I needed), 
and  that  works  out  to  about  $75 
average  per  coin.  The  most  expen- 
sive coins  that  I acquired  were  a 
gold  Tremissis  of  Constantinople 
from  602  A.D.,  and  a Spanish  silver 
8 Reales  from  1769. 
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I mounted  all  of  the  coins  in  2”X2” 
cardboard  mylars,  and  labeled  them 
with  basic  descriptions  such  as  the 
locale,  rulers,  denomination  and 
date.  I glued  some  velcro  on  the 


back  of  the  holders  and  I have  them 
displayed  in  a 12”  by  18”  case, 
under  glass,  for  guests  in  my  home 
to  view,  remove  and  hold  in  their 
hands,  and  enjoy 


My  final  set  consists  of: 


Year 

Coin 

Mv  Cost 

450  B.C. 

Silver  Siglos  of  Lydia,  warrior  kneeling 

$ 59 

336  B.C. 

Silver  Drachm  of  Macedonia,  Alexander  the  Great  119 

246  B.C. 

Bronze  Zeus,  Ptolemy,  Egypt 

85 

132  B.C. 

Silver  Denarius  of  Rome,  head  of  Roma 

75 

82  B.C. 

Silver  Denarius  of  Rome,  Antonius  Balbus 

72 

81  A.D. 

Silver  Denarius  of  Rome,  Domitian 

39 

105  A.D. 

Silver  Drachm  of  Parthia,  Vologasis  111 

67 

283  A.D. 

Silver  Antoninianus  of  Rome,  Numerian 

139 

306  A.D. 

Silver  Follis  of  Rome,  Severus  11 

97 

488  A.D. 

Silver  Dirhem,  Byzantine,  David  1 

80 

527  A.D. 

Bronze  Follis,  Constantinople,  Justinian  I 

125 

602  A.D. 

Gold  Tremissis,  Byzantine,  Maurice  Tiberius 

160 

786  A.D. 

Silver  Dirham,  Abbasids,  Harun  A1  Rashid 

45 

813  A.D. 

Bronze  Follis,  Byzantine,  Syracuse,  Leo  V 

65 
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947  A.D.  Bronze  Cash  from  China,  Later  Han  Dynasty  9 

1030  A.D.  Gold  Dinar  from  Persia,  Ghazavid  79 

1127  A.D.  Silver  Denier  from  Bordeaux,  France,  William  X 50 

1250  A.D.  Billon  Denaro  from  SicHy,  Conrad  I 49 

1337  A.D.  Silver  Grosh  from  Bulgaria,  Ivan  Alexander  32 

1422  A.D.  Silver  Groat  from  England,  Henry  VI  120 

1575  A.D.  Silver  3 Groschen  from  Poland,  Stephan  Bathovy  59 

1640  A.D.  Silver  6 Groschen  from  Prussia,  Frederick  Wilhelm  65 

1769  A.D.  Silver  8 Reales  from  Spain,  Carlos  III  150 

1883  A.D.  Silver  Half  Dollar  from  Hawaii,  Kalakaua  I 41 

1943  A.D.  Silver  Half  Dollar  from  U.S.,  Walking  Liberty  5 

The  final  tally  was  $1,886,  with  an  average  of  $75  per  coin. 


Remember  that  I had  some  of  these  coins  to  start,  and  I’m  sure  if  you 
think  about  what  you  have,  you  probably  have  a good  start,  as  well. 

This  was  an  enjoyable,  satisfying  project.  I set  the  rules, I set  the  standards 
and  I set  the  prices,  and  not  once  did  I have  to  worry  about  Mint  State 
Grading.  If  I liked  the  coin,  I kept  it! 

With  all  of  the  hoopla  surrounding  Y2K  and  the  upcoming  Millennium,  the 
most  enjoyable  aspect  of  putting  this  25  century  coin  set  together  is  that 
both  collectors  and  non-collectors  are  pleased,  impressed  and  enjoy  this 
chronicle  of  the  last  25  centuries  of  this  world’s  coinage. 


********************* 
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The  Framed  Millennium  Collection  assembled  by  Chick  Ambrass 


******************************** 


ALEXANDER  BROWN 
1690  EAST  KEMPER  ROAD 
CINCINNATI,  OH  45246 
800-899-4178  (513)772-4059 
FAX  (513)772-4696 

BUYING  & SELLING  GOLD  COINS 
AMERICAN  EAGLES,  MAPLE  LEAFS, 
KRUGERRANDS,  PANDAS,  KANGAROOS, 
SINGAPORE  SERIES,  US  GOLD, 
PLATINUM  COINS 


******************************** 


RICHARD  E.  CROSS 

(610)  285-2757 


Life  Member 
PAN,  see,  WVee 

Member 
ANA,  EAC 


CROSS  COIN 
COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  548  • Fogelsville,  PA  18051 

DEALING  IN  QUALITY' 

U.S.  COINSAND  CURRENCY 
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WHO’S  THIS  PATRIOT  ON  OUR  CURRFNr.Y? 


He  is  pictured  on  our  currency  - but 
we  won’t  tell  you  who  until  the  end 
of  this  article.  Maybe  you  can  guess. 

Can  you  imagine  the  buoyancy  of  a 
man  at  age  69  boarding  a ship  for 
America  to  join  the  Revolution?  It 
was  in  March,  1775,  that  he  came  to 
America  from  London,  where  he  had 
spent  15  years  promoting  American 
rights  within  the  British  system. 

He  was  called  “an  enemy  to  the 
King’s  service”  and  “the  great 
fomenter”  by  Lord  North.  Friends 
urged  him  to  retire  - and  perhaps 
the  king  would  grant  him  a pension, 
just  to  silence  him. 

10th  Child 

He  was  born  on  a blustery  Sunday, 
January  17,  1706,  on  Milk  Street, 
Boston.  His  father  was  a tallow 
chandler  (a  maker  of  candles)  who 
had  emigrated  from  Ecton,  England, 
and  was  well  respected.  Our  subject 
was  the  10th  child,  and  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  ministry,  as  they 
bundled  him  up  and  took  him  to  the 
Old  South  Church  to  be  baptized. 

An  Inventor 

He  matured  in  the  Protestant  ethic, 
but  uncomfortable  with  church  re- 
straints, he  became  a free  thinker. 
He  attended  Boston’s  most  prestig- 
ious school,  the  Boston  latin  School. 


It  didn’t  matter  that  he  was  unable 
to  attend  Harvard  College,  as  he  in- 
vented the  things  he  needed,  and 
drank  deeply  from  his  father’s 
library  - having  taught  himself  to 
read  and  write.  His  manner  (quite 
refreshing)  was  to  work  for  what 
one  wanted,  rather  than  wait  for  it 
to  be  given. 

At  age  12,  he  was  apprenticed  in  the 
printing  business  to  his  older  and 
overbearing  brother.  This,  he  hoped, 
would  grant  him  economic  inde- 
pendence. The  job  was  producing 
the  New  England  Courant,  an  irrev- 
erent, opposition  newspaper.  He 
wrote  commentaries  under  a 
pseudonym,  ‘Silence  Dogwood,’  a 
supposed  country  widow  who  was  a 
friend  to  virtue  and  an  enemy  to 
unlimited  power  and  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment. His  brother  was  arrested, 
so  he  then  ran  the  paper.  After  his 
brother  was  released  from  prison, 
arguments  over  management  oc- 
curred, so  he  left  for  a new  life  in 
Philadelphia. 

A Printer 

After  establishing  his  print  shop,  he 
formed  the  ‘Junto,’  a group  of 
‘leather  apron’  men  like  himself 
(laborers),  who  met  and  offered 
advice  and  help  to  those  in  need.  He 
developed  the  idea  of  ‘matching 
funds,’  which  built  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  He  initiated  the  ‘Pennsyl- 
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vania  Academy/  which  evolved  into 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  Loved  Books 

Books  were  expensive,  so  the  Junto 
established  a library.  He  obtained 
fame  because  of  his  experiments 
with  electricity  and,  yes,  the  famous 
kite  scene  remains  as  a vignette. 
(You  have  guessed  who  it  is  by  now, 
right?) 

A Member  of  Congress 
His  second  home  was  the  ‘State 
House,’  now  Independence  Hall.  He 
gave  15  years  of  service  as  a clerk, 
recording  debates.  In  1751,  he  won 
a seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  2nd  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1775. 

Congress  sent  him  to  Paris  to  win 
friends  - and  that  he  did.  At  70,  he 
was  the  living  symbol  of  liberty. 
With  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  King 
Louis  decided  to  back  a winner.  As 
a diplomat,  he  was  without  peer. 
After  the  war  was  won,  he  aided  in 
the  postwar  negotiations. 

He  returned  home,  and  the  rest  is 
history.  He  died  on  April  17,  1790. 
The  largest  crowd  yet  assembled 
(20,000)  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
freedom’s  shining  star  - Benjamin 
franklin. 

Ilis  portrait  is  on  our  $100  note. 
*********** 

I'or  ihc  above  article,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Currency  (dub  of  Chester  Ca)unt>. 


Over  30  Years  Experience 


P.O.  Box  617 

Boalsburg,  PA  16827  (814)  364-1963 


Show  Calendar  - 2000 

Jan.  6-9  - Orlando.  FL  - Flori- 
da United  Numismatists  (FUN)  Con- 
vention, Orange  County  Convention/ 
Civic  Center,  9800  International  Dr. 
Mar.  11.12  - Indiana.  PA  - 
Indiana  Coin  CIubShow,Best  Western 
Univ.  Inn,  1545  Wayne  Av.,  Rt.ll9  S. 
April  1.  2 - Lancaster.  PA  - Red 
Rose  Coin  Club  Show,  Farm  and 
Home  Center,  Arcadia  Rd.  (at  Route 

#72  and  Route  #30). 
******************************** 

May  12  -14  - Monroeville.  PA  - 
PAN  Coin  Convention, Pittsburgh 
ExpoMart,  Route  22,  (PA  Turn- 
pike Exit  #6) 

******************************** 

Aug.  9-13.  Philadelphia.  PA  - 
American  Numismatic  Association’s 
109th  Anniversary  Convention, 
Pennsylvania  Convention  Center, 
1201  Arch  Street. 


Early  Type  Jim  Long 

Appraisals 

J.E.L.  COINS 

P O BOX  3003 
BALTIMORE,  MD  21229 

LARGE  CENTS  A SPECIALTY 
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EAC  1687 
ANA  56093 


Phone  (410)  674-9380 
Fax  (410)  674  0073 


Those  Poor  Little  “Trimes” 


by  Dick  Duncan 


They  were  the  smallest  of  all  United 
States  silver  coins,  authorized  by 
Congress  on  March  3,  1851. 

What  About  the  Gold  Dollar? 
Incidentally  (a  good  quiz  topic  to 
confound  your  numismatic  friends), 
the  silver  3 -cent  pieces  (or  “trimes”) 
were  the  smallest  of  any  U.S.  coins  - 
by  weight  - but  not  by  diameter. 
That  distinction  goes  to  the  first 
type  of  U.S.  Dollar  Gold  Piece  - with 
a diameter  of  13  mm.,  as  opposed 
to  the  14  mm.  size  of  the  3-cent 
coin.  The  comparison  by  weight: 
The  3-cent  piece  was  .80  grams 
(lowered  to  .75  grams  in  1854), 
compared  with  the  1.672  grams  of 
the  Gold  Dollar. 

Too  Small! 

The  Liberty  Head  Dollar  Gold  Piece, 
issued  In  1849,  was  clearly  too 
small  for  most  people  - so  that  in 
1854,  a slightly  larger  Gold  Dollar 
(with  an  Indian  Head  design) 
replaced  it.  This  time,  the  Gold  Dol- 
lar was  all  of  15  mm.  in  diameter! 

Duplication 

But  we’re  talking  about  the  “Lowly 
Trime”  here  - the  Silver  Three-Cent 
Piece.  And,  incidentally  (a  fact  that 
confounds  many  people).  Nickel 
Three-Cent  Pieces  were  minted 
beginning  in  1865  - intended  to 
replace  the  Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


First  type  of  silver  3-cent  piece 

- yet  both  of  these  three-cent  coins 
were  minted  simultaneously  from 
1865  through  1873.  Such  are  the 
strange  events  in  our  monetary 
history! 

Now,  why  would  the  government 
authorize  these  tiny  silver  coins  in 
the  first  place?  The  answer  relates 
to  the  availability  of  coinage  in  the 
United  States,  generally.  Gold  had 
been  discovered  in  California  - and 
that  drove  down  the  price  of  gold  on 
world  markets  in  relation  to  silver. 

Silver  Coins  were  Scarce 
Very  little  silver  found  its  way  to 
the  Mint.  There  were  very  few 
silver  dollars  minted  - but  those,  in 
most  cases  did  not  reach  the  public. 
Nor  did  other  U.  S.  silver  coins. 
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Second  type  of  silver  three-cents. 

Actually,  there  was  a lot  of  activity 
in  U.S.  silver  coins  - but  most  of  it 
was  not  helpful  to  public  needs.  The 
activity  was  primarily  by  bullion 
dealers.  They  bought  up  as  many 
silver  coins  as  they  could  - because 
they  were  worth  more  than  face 
value  if  melted  into  silver  bars,  and 
then  sold  outside  this  country. 

Hoarding 

Smaller  silver  coins  were  hoarded 
by  the  public  (who  saw  the  larger 
silver  coins  disappearing)-  which,  of 
course,  didn’t  help  local  commerce. 

Low-Grade  Metal?  NO! 

What  should  be  done?  Congress 
knew  it  had  to  do  something  - fast. 
Proposals  for  low-grade  metal  coins 
(10%  silver  and  90%  copper)  had 
failed  to  pass,  apparently  because 
such  coins  could  be  counterfeited 
too  easily. 


Third  type  of  silver  thre-cent  coin. 

Tie  Coins  to  Stamp  Prices? 
Postal  rates  had  recently  been 
lowered  from  5 cents  to  3 cents  (for 
prepaid  mail),  so  perhaps  the 
answer  would  be  a three-cent  coin. 

Senator  Dickinson  decided  a three- 
cent  coin  - in  high-grade  metal  - 
would  be  the  best  answer.  He  spon- 
sored a bill  that  included  provisions 
for  such  coins  to  be  mhited,  contain- 
ing 75%  silver  and  25%  copper.  His 
bill  passed,  and  became  effective  on 
June  30,  1851. 

“The  Second  Choice” 
Treasury  Secretary  Thomas  Corwin 
asked  for  design  proposals  from  the 
Mint.  In  response.  Mint  Director 
Robert  Patterson  submitted  two 
very  different  suggestions.  ITanklin 
Peale  did  a design  showing  the  head 
of  “Libert>\”  similar  to  Gobrecht  Gold 
Dollar  patterns  of  1836.  This  design 
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was  actually  favored  by  the 
Treasury  Secretary.  What  wasn’t  it 
selected?  Because  it  had  somewhat 
high  relief  - and  his  “second  choice” 
would  be  easier  to  mint. 

The  other  design  submitted  was 
done  by  James  Longacre  - featuring 
a six-pointed  star,  with  a shield  in 
its  center.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
one  issued. 

Longacre’s  “trimes”  were  then  mint- 
ed in  very  large  quantities  - in  the 
first  year,  almost  five  and  a half 
million  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
plus  another  720,000  from  the  New 
Orleans  Mint. 

And  they  were  used  for  buying  a lot 
of  the  new  three-cent  stamps. 

They  remained  in  circulation, 
largely  because  they  were  worth 
less  than  their  value  in  silver  (which 
meant  there  was  no  point  in  melting 
them)  - and,  in  fact,  they  were  the 
silver  coins  used  more  than  any 
other  for  several  years.  Thus,  it  is 
not  easy  for  today’s  coin  collectors 
to  find  them  in  top  condition. 

However,  they  did  become  tarnished 
and  dirty.  They  also  tended  to 
become  lost  - because  of  their  tiny 
size  - so  they  lost  favor  with  the 
public. 

There  were  three  varieties  of  the 
silver  three-cent  pieces.  The  first 


(1851-1853)  had  no  lines  bordering 
the  six-pointed  star.  The  second 
type  (1854-1858)  had  three  lines 
around  the  star,  and  its  weight  was 
lowered  to  .75  grams  (a  weight  that 
continued  for  the  rest  of  this  coin’s 
issue).  The  third  and  final  type  of 
silver  three-cent  piece  had  two  lines 
bordering  the  star. 

The  third  and  final  type  of  the  silver 
three-cent  pieces  were  probably 
issued  because  the  revised  design 
could  be  struck  easier,  according  to 
Walter  Breen. 

High  Grades  Available 
Also,  the  third  type  of  silver  three- 
cent  piece  - even  though  smaller 
quantities  were  minted  - is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  high  grades. 
Most  likely,  this  is  because  of  three 
reasons:  (1)  better  striking  quality; 
(2)  better  resistance  to  wear  (due 
to  the  revisions);  and  (3)  hoarding. 

At  the  end  of  1861,  East  Coast  banks 
stopped  issuing  coins  (or  “specie”), 
and  this  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  Thus,  citizens  decided  to 
hang  on  to  them,  also  - and,  as  a 
result,  those  remaining  today  are  in 
relatively  high  grades  of  condition. 


Sources  of  Information:  A Guide 

Book  of  United  States  Coins,  R.  S. 
Yeoman,  52nd  edition,  1999;  Walter 
Breen’s  Complete  lincyclopedia  of 
U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins,  1988. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Coins 
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495  High  St.  • Morgantown,  WV  • Across  from  One  Valley  Bank 


The  CPNfl  Sags  “Goodbye” 


After  more  than  30  years,  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Numismatic 
Association  (CPNA)  has  made  the 
decision  to  fold  up.  While  there 
certainly  was  sadness  in  the  de- 
cision, the  representatives  at  its 
November  6 meeting  (held  in  Han- 
over) agreed  that  there  was  no  long- 
er any  reason  to  exist. 

The  association  was  formed  in  1968 
to  serve  clubs  in  the  area  - for 
example,  helping  to  avoid  conflicts 
in  show  dates.  (Obviously,  it  could 
be  disastrous  if  two  area  clubs  try  to 
hold  a show  on  the  same  dates.) 

Thus,  the  association  was  a “club  of 
(and  for)  clubs”  - each  area  club 
automatically  being  a member,  but 
there  were  no  individual  members. 

Services  to  Clubs 
Among  the  services  it  performed  to 
aid  area  clubs: 

Show  Schedules 

1)  It  produced  a pocket-size 
schedule  of  all  area  coin  shows,  dis- 
tributing copies  to  every  area  club 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  These 
schedules  were  then  distributed  to 
individual  collectors. 


Gerald  T.  Krupa  - Numismatist 


Rare  U S Coinage 
Buy  • Sell  • Aiipraisc 


Member  ANA.  PAN 


p O Box  839 
Lenioiil.  PA  U)85l-0839 


(814!  238-2988 


Experience  - Integrity 


Wagner  Award 

2)  It  accepted  nominations  for 
the  James  N.  Wagner  Award  (named 
for  an  outstanding  hobbyist  in  the 
Harrisburg  Coin  Club,  deceased)  - 
representing  the  “Outstanding  Num- 
ismatist in  Central  Pennsylvania.” 
The  CPNA  then  presented  the  award 
to  the  winning  person.  Originated  by 
the  Harrisburg  Coin  Club  in  1966, 
the  award  and  its  presentation  were 
taken  over  by  the  CPNA  in  1988. 

“People's  Choice”  Award 

3)  It  provided  clubs  with  a 
“People’s  Choice”  award  plaque  for 
their  coin  shows.  That  is,  a club  with 
at  least  three  educational  exhibits  at 
its  coin  show  could  request  this 
award  (at  no  cost  to  that  club)  and 
the  winner  of  the  award  would  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  those 
attending  the  coin  show. 

A “Forum” 

4)  The  CPNA  was  also  helpful 
in  providing  a “forum”  - enabling 
representatives  from  area  clubs  to 
discuss  whatever  ideas  or  problems 
they  might  have,  for  the  betterment 
of  the  hobby. 


ClARION  ADVre.  DAThS  & RAtliS 
(published  4 times  a year) 
DEADLINES:  2/1;  5/1;  8/1;  11/1 


AD  RA'lliS:  1 AD  4 Ads 

Business  Card  $10.  $30. 

(Quarter  Page  1 5.  50. 

Half  Page  30.  100. 

Pull  Page  50.  I/O. 

Rack  Cover  65.  230. 

Mail  Ads  to: 


Dick  Duncan,  lidilor 
611  lairway  Drive 
I.ancasier,  I’A  17603 
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Services  to  Continue 
CPNA  representatives  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  first  three  services 
(above)  would  be  continued  by 
some  club  - before  agreeing  to 
disband  the  CPNA.  Lancaster’s  Red 
Rose  Coin  Club  agreed  to  take  over 
the  show  schedules  and  the  Wagner 
Award  in  the  future.  PAN  will 
now  offer  the  “People’s  Choice” 
Award  for  any  coin  show  in  PA 
which  displays  at  least  three 
educational  exhibits. 


People  active  in  the  CPNA  have  in- 
cluded many  prominent  names  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  Past 
Presidents:  John  Eshbach,  Rolla  Ross, 
Robert  Brown,  John  Mull,  Charles 
Schaeffer  (d),  Chester  Hoover  (d), 
Paul  Haleman  (d),  Anthony  Almond, 
Warren  Bailey,  Gerald  Kochel,  Mar- 
garet Johnson,  and  Phil  Machonis. 

Winners  of  the  Wagner  Award  have 
also  included  the  names  of  many 
outstanding  hobbyists: 

Winners  of  Wagner  Award  for 
“OUTSTANDING  NUMISMATIST" 

1966  - John  R.  Eshbach,  Red  Rose  C.C. 

1967  - William  E.  Eisenhart,  Steelton  C.C. 

1968  - Paul  S.  Seitz,  York  C.C. 

1969  - Robert  M.  Brown,  Harrisburg  C.C. 

1970  - Mrs.  Eleanor  (Rusty)  Bailey,  West 

Shore  Coin  Club 

1971  - Marian  Smith,  Harrisburg  C.C. 

1972  - Samuel  K.  Nolt,  Red  Rose  C.C. 


THE  COIN  STORE 

US  and  World  Coins, 
Paper  Money, 
Supplies  and  Appraisals 
(724)  339-0815 


RICH  BORLAND— Collector/Dealer 
Hours  Tues  thru  Fri , 10:30  to  4 30  2603  Leechburg  Road 

Saturday,  10  30  to  2 30  Lower  Burrell,  PA  15068 

Thurs  Eve  . 6 00  to  8 30  Closed:  Sunday  and  Monday 


Rahway  Coins 


P O BOX  1078 
SPOTSYLVANIA,  VA  22553 


LIFE  MEMBER  ANA~FUN~GSNA 


BUY/  SELL  U.S.  COINS-CURRENCY 

GOLD-  SILVER-  TYPE  COINS  540-898-1657 

APPRAISALS-ESTATES  GEORGE  B.  SHUPP 


1973  - Samuel  F. Seibert,  Conewago  Coin 

Club,  Elizabethtown 

1974  - Gerald  L.  Kochel,  Cloister  Coin 

Club,  Ephrata 

1975  - Lowell  B.  Chastain,  Conewago  C.C. 

1976  - Anthony  Almond,  Sr.,  Reading  C.C. 

1977  - Henry  C.  Stouffer,  Cloister  C.C. 

1978  - Henry  Schultheiss,  West  Shore  C.C. 

1979  - Richard  B.  Duncan,  Red  Rose  C.C. 

1980  - Chester  L.  Hoover,  Reading  C.C. 

1981  - Paul  E.  Haleman,  Red  Rose  C.C. 

1982  - David  A.  Goheen,  Reading  C.C. 

1983  - Robert  N.  Matylewicz,  Wyoming 

Valley  Coin  Club 

1984  - John  Papa,  Wyoming  Valley  C.C. 

1985  - Robert  M.  Ramsay,  Red  Rose  C.C. 

1986  - William  W.  Millar,  Hanover  Numis- 

matic Society 

1987  - Not  Presented 

1988  - Nelson  P. Aspen,  West  Chester  C.C. 

1989  - Donald  J.  Gunnet,  White  Rose  Coin 

Club,  York 

1990  - Thil  Mehl,  York  Coin  Club 

1991  - T.  R.  McIntosh,  Harrisburg  C,C. 

1992  - Warren  F.  Bailey,  Harrisburg  C.C. 

1993  - James  M.  Hebei,  Jr.,  Red  Rose  C.C. 

1994  - Kerry  Wetterstrom,  Red  Rose  C.C. 

1995  - Marjorie  T.  Whiteford,  West 

Chester  Coin  Club 

1996  - Thomas  H.  Sebring,  West  Chester  C.C. 

1997  - Margaret  J.  Johnson,  Hanover 

Numismatic  Society 

1998  - William  J.  Miller,  Lebanon  Valley  C.C. 

1999  - David  L.  Rittner,  Harrisburg  C.C. 

The  CPNA  will  certainly  be  missed. 
So  long,  CPNA  - and  thanks  for  all  of 
the  benefits  you  provided  for  clubs 
in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
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A CENTURY  OF  CIRCULATlNti  ISSUES 
1901  - PRESENT 

Br  ttaar  U Kisx  aipd  CMnI  MliHrr.  Cdhi  B.  Bnw  II.  Uk» 


World  Coins  Book 

“Collecting  World  Coins”  is  a new 
book  from  Krause  Publications  that 
identifies  and  prices  a century  of 
circulating  coins  issued  by  over  330 
countries  and  states.  Ifs  ideal  for 
introducing  world  coins  to  the 
beginner  or  casual  collector,  and 
world  coin  hobbyists  will  enjoy  its 
overview  of  circulating  coinage. 

From  Afghanistan  to  Zimbabwe,  the 
Krause  staff  has  reviewed  and 
updated  the  book’s  information  on 
over  20,000  coins.  Pricing  in  all 
grade  levels  has  been  updated  to 
reflect  most  current  values. 

The  book  is  available  at  bookstores, 
or  directly  from  the  publisher,  for 
$28.95  (soft  cover),  plus  $3.25  ship- 
ping cost.  Write  Krause  Publi- 
cations, Book  Dept.  PR99,  700  East 

State  Street,  lola,  WI  54990-0001. 


N.  American  Coin  Book 

Introduction  of  the  new  50  states 
commemorative  quarters  and  the 
influence  of  potential  Y2K  problems 
on  bullion  prices  are  leading  factors 
why  collectors  will  often  refer  to  the 
new  book  2000  North  American 
Coins  and  Prices. 

It  provides  total  coverage  of  U.S. 
coins  with  chapters  on  Colonial 
coins,  issues  of  1792,  commems, 
American  Eagle  bullion  coins,  and 
minting  varieties  and  errors. 
Listings  of  Canadian  federal  coins 
since  1858  and  Mexican  coins  since 
1701  are  also  in  the  560-page  book. 

The  book  is  available  from  book 
dealers  or  from  the  publisher  for 
$16.95  plus  $3.25  shipping.  Write 
Krause  Publications,Book  Dept.  PR99, 
700  E.  State  St.,  lola,  WI  54990- 
0001.  Charge-card  customers  order 
toll-free:(800)  258-0929,Dept.  PR99. 
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We  ^BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ L'.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1S>89 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1SXX3  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 

★ All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of 'the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 

.kTRTNMKT 

CONS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


•Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGC\ 


